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QUESTIONS IN DOMESTIC ECONOMY FOR 
STAGES |, I. AND Ith 


STaceE 1. 


Set 1. 
1. What is the difference between hard and soft water? 
Which would you prefer for washing ? 


2. Are clothes warm? Why do we feel warmer when 
wearing woollen clothes than when wearing cotton 
clothes ? 

3. How should you wash:—(r) flannel; (2) plain 
clothes ; (3) coloured clothes ? 

4. If you were only allowed one substance as food 
which would you choose, and why? 

5. State the composition of each of the articles of food 
you had for breakfast. 


6. Into what great divisions may all food substances be 
divided? Give a few examples of each, 


Set 2. 


1. What is calico? How can you tell when it is good? 
Which do you think best for under garments, b ed or 
unbleached calico, and why? 


2. Why is soft water better for washing than hard 
water? Name all the sources from which soft water may 
be obtained. 


3. State “~ why it is necessary that we should very 
frequently wash our bodies? 


4. Name all the mineral foods you know. Why is it 
needful for us to eat fresh vegetables frequently? 


s. Is there any single food Which is able to sustain 
life? If so, describe its composition, 


6. Say all you can about tea, coffee and cocoa. 


Set 3. 


1. How do we obtain calico, linen, leather, furs and 
silk? Name the articles of dress into which each is made. 


2. Say what you know of the dress of girls now-a-days 
and its defects. 


3. Should clothes be mended before or after washing, 
and what articles need to be mangled. 


GF» Wikat foodls are present in a fruit pig? 
5 Why is mutton more wholesome and nutritious than 
pork? 
6. Of what are these composed treacle, cheese, 


starch, oatmeal, honey, beer and bread ? 
Set 4. 


1, Give a list of the materials used in washing. State 
where each comes from and what is its use. 


2. What is unbleached calico and into what articles of 
dress can it be made? 


3. What mending did you do last week? Describe 
exactly how you did it, 


4. Is it possible for people to live without butcher’s 
meat? Give reasons for your answer. 


5. Write what you know about coffee, sugar, rice, sago, 
arrowroot, oatmeal, vinegar, salt. 


6. Into how many classes have foods been divided? 


Set 5. 
1. What are soap, water, soda, and starch, and of what 
use are they ? 
2. A girl is just going out into service. What outfit do 
you think she ? Say what you think it should cost. 
3. Describe the best way of washing woollen articles. 
4. Name the most nourishing foods and sa: 
think each to be so. dia 
+ Nee is useful for food, but chalk is not, Why is 
this 


6. Say what you can about the origin and composition 
of butter, sugar, bacon, beer, tea and vinegar. 
Set 6. 


1. What are the ingredients in a loaf of wheaten bread ? 
What other kinds of bread are there, and why is one to 
be preferred to another? 


2. What kinds of food are > epoca useful, (1) for 
maintaining the heat of the y, (2) for forming flesh, 
and (3) for forming bone ? 


3. What names are given to the foods mentioned in the 
previous question and why ? 

4. What does milk contain? Say why it is suitable for 
children, Is there any other article of diet which would 
serve the purpose équally well ? ry 

5. Name the different purposes that are served by 
eating and drinking. ’ 

6. Which are the principal kinds of food needed to 
sustain the health and strength of the body ? 


Stace II, 
Set 1. 
1. What dre the chief points to be attended’ to/in 
sweeping carpets, scouring boards, and dusting a room? 
2. Explain fully what happens to a piece of food before 
it becomes nutriment for the body. 


3. What would happen to a girl who was shut in a room 
where air could neither enter nor go out? Explain why. 


4. What are the best means of disposing of the refuse 
of a house, and why is it injurious to keep it in or near 
the house? 


5. How does warmth assist in ventilating a room? 


6. What food-stuffs are present in a meal of cocoa and 
brown bread with dripping? -: 


Set 2. 
é How does the air we ‘bréathe out differ from fresh 
air oe ma. 
2. Describe exactly how you clear away and wash up 
the dinner things. 


3. Describe a good cooking range, and say what care 
the boilers require. 


4. What is the temperature of the human body? How 
is it that fatty foods help the Eskimo to keep up this 
temperature ? 


5. What is digestion, and where is it carried on? 


6. Of what use to us are starchy foods, and what 
happens to them in the mouth? 


Set 3. 
1, How would you clean fire-irons and cooking utensils? 
2. How does warming affect the ventilation of a room? 


3. Describe a good cooking range and say what you 
know about gas stoves, ¢ . rO.7 


4. How does the food of a man differ from that of a 





Say what you know of each class and give examples. 





baby, and why? 
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A Course of Object-Lessons and 
Elementary Science. 


(Adapted to the Syllabus of the New Code and of the London 
School Board.) 


BY RICHARD BALCHIN, 
Head Master under the School Board for London, 


Tue Education Department has granted to masters 
of primary schools the privilege of freedom of selec- 
tion, from an official list of certain subjects to be 
taught in their schools, These are ‘class’ and 
‘specific’ subjects. The former include Grammar, 
Geography, Elementary Science, and History. We 
may select any two. It is hard to choose. We 
should like to take all four; they are so important 
and necessary. I have been in the habit of taking 
Grammar .and Elemen Science for Standards I. 
to IV., and Grammar and Geography in the higher 
divisions, The unsatisfactory part of the arrange- 
ment is just this: so many boys unfortunately leave 
school as soon as they have passed standard IV. 
Hence, these boys complete their school course 
without so much as an elementary knowledge of 
their own country, I have always felt that this must 
not be. Consequently I have introduced a little 
Geography into the syllabus of Elementary Science 
now being worked out in these articles, The teacher 
of Standard V. will not find the boys come up to 
time without a scrap of Geographical knowledge. 
Of course the examiner will not expect so much in 
our Standard V. as he would look for had the subject 
been fully treated in the lower standards, Continu- 
ing our syllabus we have :— 


THINGS IN THE ScHOOL:—A Map, 


24. A map of the immediate neighbourhood of 
the school, and another of England- Talk about 
the maps hanging about the school. Find out what 
the boys think of them, What is considered to be 
the meaning of the various colours? Difference 
between a map and a picture. Draw on the black- 
board a rough of the school playground. Then 
refer to the district map, and so on to the map of 
our own cotintry. Pout out the land, the sea, the 
coast, the hills, and rivers. The method of marking 
the positions of cities. If there is a Geographical 
model ia the school show it, and ndte how the ground 
plan of the model i; represented upon the map, 


Tmnos tv THE SCHOOL :—A Compass, 


25. Have ready a box-compass, a magnet, a long 
needle, piece of cork, and a basin of water, 

Ask whether any boy has an old addressed letter 
about him. Show any that are written to the school. 


For instance, Nunhead Passage, S.E. Read the 
addresses upon other letters. What do these letters 
mean? S.E., N., N.W., etc. Talk about them. 
So get at the meaning of North, South, etc. How 
do we know a certain direction is South? Lead on 
to the position of the sun at noon, At sea when it 
is dark how do sailors know in what direction they 
are sailing? Describe the compass. 





Rub a needle | 


against the end of a magnet. Stick the needle 
through a cork floating on the surface of water. 
The needle points north. Then take the bearings of 
the room. Let a boy walk northwards, another 
southwards, and soon, ‘Talk about the chief build- 
ings near the schook and some of the, boys’ homes : 
in what direction are they from the school. Refer to 
the map of the school playground. Put in the points 
N.S, etc. The north of the playground is not 
necessarily at the top of your map. If it be not so 
draw another map with the north at the top, 


The remaining lessons for Standard I. will consist 
of simple chats about familiar scientific terms which we 
shall have to employ as we progress through the higher 
standards, The lessons must be full of experiments ; 
and the child’s innate sentiment of wonder and 
curiosity excited to its very utmost. A good many of 
the results of the experiments are to be, for the 
present, left unexplained. The child-is to be left 
wondering what it means, and how it is done, so 
that the little boys of even Standard I, shall begin to 
‘want to know’ something more, I wish even now, 
to create, if it does not already exist, the little spark of 
an ardent desire to acquire additional knowledge, and 
to fan it into a blaze as the child comes more and 
more under the powerful educative influence which a 
proper teaching of science exerts, 


Screntiric TERMS AND OPERATIONS :—SOLUTIONS. 


26. Have ready a number of beakers, or wine 
glasses (these can be bought for one penny each), say 
about a dozen, some sugar, salt, powdered chalk, 
water, a spirit lamp, and the various chemicals 
mentioned in the notes, 


Mix some loaf-sugar in water. Water, quite clear, 
no sediment. Sugar will not settle. Mix a little 
powdered chalk in water. Water, white; chalk settles, 
Hence sugar will dissolve in water; chalk will not. 
The former is a ‘solution’ of sugar. Do the same 
with salt, for another solution, Mix some finely 
powdered charcoal with water; water black, The 
white loaf-sugar arid the charcoal, not so different as 
they appear. Into a very strong solution of sugar in 
a test-tube, pour some sulphuric acid. Now we get 
something insoluble in water. — Fill a glass with chalk 
and water; into it pour a little hydrochloric acid. 
Now we get a perfect solution. Pour some oil on to 
hot water in a test-tube. Oil, not soluble in water. 
Put in a little powdered soda, Now they will mix, 


OTHER SOLUTIONS. 


27. The following substances readily dissolve in 
water; they can be purchased of any chemist. (1) 
nitrate of lead ; (2) iodide of potassium; (3) chloride 
of mercury or corrosive sublimate ; (4) sulphate of 
iron; (5) sulphide of ammonium (this solution had 
better be purchased); (6) sulphate of zinc; (7) in- 
fusion of galls. All these solutions can be made 
before the boys, and the clear liquids put in stoppered 
bottles and labelled. Of course, do not trouble the 
first-standard boys with any of these names, Only 
let them see that you have made some solutions, 
Now we will mix some of these solutions and produce 
substances that will not dissolve in water, but will, if 
left, settle to the bottom. Mix (1) and (2), an in- 
soluble yellow substance settles. Never. mind at 
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present what this is, and do not use the word ‘pre- 
cipitate.’ Mix (3) and (2); ascarlet sediment. Mix 
(4) and (5); perfectly black. Mix (6) and (5); 
perfectly white. Mix (4) and (7); black, but partly 
soluble, Preserve all this in bottles. 

FILrers AND FILTRATES. 


28. Have on the table all the solutions and mixtures 
made in the last two lessons. 

Talk about the school filter, if there be one. Run 
some salt water through a filter-paper into a test-tube. 





Let a boy taste some from the tube; still salt, Do 
the same with sugar and water; still sweet. Do 
the same with some of the numbered solutions of the 
last lesson. Show that you cannot filter the substance 
of a solution. Now pass some of the coloured mix- 
tures through one or two filter-papers, we get a clear 
liquid and the coloured substance remains on the 
paper. Preserve all these filter-papers for another 
lesson, 


(To be continued.) 








Practical Perspective for Pupil Teachers, 
BY 


E. G. BAKER, B.SC., B.A., 
Vice-Principal of the Training College, Carmarthen. 


(Continued from p. 38.) 
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Fig. 


Exercisr.—Scale 4 in. to the foot. Height of spec- 
tator’s eye above the ground plane 6 ft., distance from 
picture plane ro ft. 

In fig. 70 are shown the plan and two elevations of 
a stand fora grindstone, Draw the perspective projec- 
tion of the same, supposing the corner A of the top of 
the framework 1 ft. to the right of the spectator and 2 ft. 
in the picture, the edge AB receding from the picture 
plane towards the left at an angle of 60°. 


The student has already learnt how to project 
pyramids and frustra of pyramids. We propose now 
to deal with pyramids which pierce horizontal slabs, in 
order to call attention to the methods by which the 


lines of section on the horizontal faces of the slabs 


which are pierced, may be obtained, 


70. 
Exercisg,—A right hexagonal pyramid 7 ft. high 
stands on the ground plane, with the centre of its base 
1 ft. to the right of the spectator, and 4 ft. in the 
picture. The sides of the base are 2 ft. long, 
and two of them are parallel to the picture plane. 
The axis of the pyramid passes through the centre of 
a square horizontal slab 1 ft. thick, the sides of the 
square faces being 5 ft. long, and the lower face of the 
slab 3ft. above the ground plane. Two edges of 
each horizontal face recede towards the right at an 
angle of 45°. 


It is required to draw the projection for a spectator 
whose eye is 6ft. above the ground plane and 10 ft, 
from the picture plane, 
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Fig. 71. 


is given. In such a case students of perspective often do not 
ete proceed in — the aw Lf position a 
ides hexagon, ., two parallel to picture . 
affords us a means of drawing the hexagon, for one dageaa! is 


the placing of the plan of the above in position which deserve 
al attention, as they often prove stumbling-blocks. . Note 


Directions.—There are two or thtee points connected with | 
rst that the position of the centre of the base of the pyramid 
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parallel to those two s'des. Draw therefore through the centre 
a line parallel to the ground line, and cut off a distance on each 
side of the centre equal to the length of the side of the hexagon, 
for the diagonals of a hexagon are twice the length of the 
tides. Then through the centre draw two other diagonals, 
making angles of 60° with that already drawn, and the hexagon 
is obtained. 

The projection of the pyramid will give no difficulty not 
already Meat with, Note that in the solution given the diagonals 
of the base are used to give the projection of the hexagon. It 
might have been obtained by enclosing the h ina rectangle 
as in former examples. ‘The reason for employing the ——— 
rather than a rectangle will appear when we come to deal with 
the small hexagons on the horizontal faces of the slab. 

Having projected the pyramid we have next to show the slab 
in our plan. To obtain the square in position we again work 
from the centre, drawing two lines through it parallel to the 
directions taken by the sides of the square, On these lines points 
are found 24 ft. from the centre, and through the four points 
lines are drawn parallel to those through the centre, and the 
square 

The projection is obtained most readily by means of a picture 
line and height line. The small hexagons on the faces of the 
slab are obtained as follows:—The axis of the pyramid 
through the centres of those faces. Draw one nal of each 
face, and the centre is the point in which the axis is cut by the 
diagonal. Consider the upper face. The centre of the face is 
the centre of the small hexagonal section, The diagonals of the 
section can be obtained b peeim, b h the centre from the 
vanishing points employed for the base of the pyramid, and the 
angular points of the section are thus found, viz., in the points 
of intersection of these lines and the edges of the pyramid, 


(To be continued.) 


—_o—— 
Publications Bebietwed. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. London: 


Heywood. 


We strongly advise those teachers on the outlook for 
an ‘unseen’ reader to get the Scholar’s Magazine. . It is 
a wonderful production. Each issue consists of extracts 
from standard authors, newspapers, and current literature, 
illustrations brighten up the pages, and an experi- 
enced hand annotates the extracts for school and home 
use. When we add that there are twenty-six pages of 
actual reading matter, that the magazine is stitched and 
cut, and that the published price is one Aalfpenny, our 
readers will, we feel sure, not be surprised to hear that it 
has met with the warm approbation of Inspectors. 

It ought to sell in hundreds of thousands. We wish 
this new venture every success. 


John 


Elementary Art Teaching. By E. R. Taylor: 
Chapman and Hall. 


Mr. Taylor’s work is much more exhaustive than any 
previous book of the kind, and for those in training for 
teachers of Art it will be of great service. We are given 
a clear practical treatise on the methods of teaching 
elementary drawing and modelling in use in the Art 
schools of the Science and Art Department, and the 
author is evidently, through experience, entirely master of 
his subject. The fact that the method is mechanical and 
turns out mechanical results (though Mr. Taylor would 
not seem to agree with this) is no fault of his, but due to 
the mistaken attempt to teach a large number of students 
en masse. 

_ Everything is done wholesale now-a-days, education 
included, and we cannot hope that Art-teaching shall 
escape the mill. Mr. Taylor has had before him a 
difficult and thankless task, that of awakenin some slight 
degree of form and colour perception in children and 





young people who are going through a daily mechanical 
routine of school work, too often cut short to give way to 
the yet more mechanical routine of bread-winning. Under 
such. circumstances, if they get a general understanding 
of the mere technique of the arts, it will be all they do ; 
and this is practically all the author aims at effecting, 
— thoroughly, as he evidently does, the capabilities 
of the human material he has to work on. The book is 
filled with excellent hints for teachers and excellent advice 
for pupils on technical difficulties, which are thus rapidly 
mastered; but among so much matter one expects to find 
more s given to colour, surely a most important study, 
Stress is very rightly laid on drawing from nature, but the 
suggestion of rendering outline. studies of ts more 
interesting by flat tinting is, we venture to think, dangerous 
advice ; for with careless students there is always the 
chance that they will trust more and more to this easy 
and seductive effect of tinting, to the detriment of firm 
outline and truth of observation. Too much stress cannot 
be laid on the all-importance of line-drawing, and it should 
be borne in mind both that a good outline study is never 
‘expressionless,’ and that a stupid one will not be bettered 
by any such ornamenting. The chapter on decorative 
design, —_ the axioms in it are useful, is too slight for 
what is surely an important subject, including in itself so 
much. We will quote Mr. Taylor on an interesting point : 
‘The history of the teaching of — to any extent 
under the Art Department may be said to begin with the 
vivisection period, -under which the analysis and flat 
geometric treatment of plant forms (sections, structures, 
and skeletons) were carried to such an extent that the 
lant itself—the resultant—with its thousand and one 
uties of growth, line and colour, was overlooked.’ We 
well remember this treatment, and the ridiculous, surprised 


appearance of the unlucky flower, laid out flat, and 
g vanized into wonderful and unnatural regularity. Mr. 


aylor, of course, deplores this reaction against the mis- 
taken idea that naturalistic studies of plants formed 
designs in themselves. A few hints of a more practical 
and less general nature would be of service here, even if 
they only took the shape of some carefully chosen examples 
of design of a good period. The choice of examples 
throughout the treatise, is, we think, unfortunate. Of 
mere illustrative diagrams one has nothing to say, but a 
writer so anxious as Mr. Taylor to minimise the deadening 
influence of the wholesale system of elemen teaching 
should not put before master and student for inspiration 
‘ repeated’ patterns that one sees on the commonest floor- 
cloth, and ornamental forms, rosettes, leaflets, etc., 
borrowed from that very flower-galvanization (by courtesy 
called ‘plant analysis,’ we believe) that he rightly con- 
demns in his chapter on design. We are, however, glad 
to find only three or four full-page illustrations of Greek 
vases ; but even these make one ponder once again with 
vengeful feelings whether it would not have been better 
had classic Greece never existed for latter-day critics to 
hold up as the be-all and end-all of things artistic. 

The modern use of the word ‘art’ by writers on the 
subject gives food for meditation to the thoughtful, What 
is art-power, art-expression, art-facully (terms constantly 
used in this work) but the latent power each human bein 
has in him of expressing his individuality in his daily wor 
—in other words, his fower to create, be it a picture, or a 
chair, or a dwelling-house. Now, project yourself back to 
the thirteenth century and ask of any artificer you may 
meet, ‘Is that work of yours an art-chair or a common 
chair?’ implying, ‘ Did you set to work (as I, the modern 
craftsman, should do) with the intention of making a work 
of artistic merit, or with the intention of making a merely 
utilitarian article of daily use, valueless else, or even con- 
sciously ugly?’ The medizval workman would laugh 
without understanding the question, for with him the chair 
was a chair simply, he having no idea that use would 
ever come to be so dissociated from beauty as it is to-day. 
Indeed, that the making of either the beautiful or the 
ugly chair should be a conscious effort is the death- 
sentence of Art in its true meaning.} 
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PUPIL TEACHERS’ LATIN COURSE. 


BY L. HUXLEY, B.A, 
Classteal Master Charterhouse School. 


. 7 


* Pail Rew Latin Course (specially written for Schiolarsiilp Caa- 
didates) was begun in our issue of February 7th (No. 4., vol. XI.). 


Exercise VI. 


1. Sib vespéram, viam séciite ips, démum rédibant. 2. Ut 
portam suam quaeque vidébat, sé turba ségrégabat, portam-qué 
inibat. 3. Ibi exspectdbat démini, mulctram laetae parati 
vacce admévéré, 


Translation.—1. At evening, following the road by them- 
selves, they used to return home. (Sd, prep., under, about. 
Déimum, acc. of domus, used adverbially.) 2. As each (gwacgue) 
saw its own gate, it separated itself from the crowd and entered 
the gate. (Ut, conj.,as. Zurbd, abl. of separation. -gud, and. 
Remember qué is enclitic.) 3, There the mistress was waiting, 
ready to bring the milking-pail to the cow, which was glad of it 
(= Jaetae, rejoicing). (Vaccae, dat, ind. obj.) 

Retranslation.—1. Each (quaegu2) cow used-to-give (praebé-) 
a full (pléna-) pail to its mistress. 2, The mistresses separated 
their own cows from the great (magna-) crowd of cows. 3. 
Each mistress, addressing (ad/écu##d) her own cow, said (déxit), 
‘My cow (what case? see list of cases), you (¢#-) are the best 
(optima-) of cows. 4. For (sam) the pails which (gua- acc. pl.) 
you give (dé-) bring (fraedz-) riches to your (/wa-) mistress.’ 


E- DECLENSION. 


The e- declension is most closely connected with the a- declen- 
sion. Tt contains but few examples, and of these several belong 
partly to the a- declension, 


For the sake of comparison, mensa is given again. 
a- stem. 
Mensa- 


 @ stem 
luxuria- & luxurie- _re- (subst. f.), 
(subst. f.), luxury thing 
luxurid & luxurids rés 
luxuriam & luxuriem rem 
luxurie ‘ ri 


a- & e- stem 


dids 
diem 


diet (diz) 


Sing. N.V. mensd 
Acc.  mensam 
G, mensae 
D.) (for mensa7) 
Abl. mensd luxurid or luxuriz rz diz” 
N,V. mensae No plural rés 
Acc. mensds rés 
G. mensirum rerum dizrum 


D. Abl. mensis rébiis didbiis 


Decline like res, in sing. and N.A, pl. only: acizs, keenness, 
or battle array ; ¢figies, image ; facies, face; séries, order ; 
species, appearance ; sfés, hope. 

All others, in sing. only: as /dmes, hunger (also famis, 3rd 
decl.) ; ples, common-people (also plebs, 3rd decl.) ; fides, 
faith ; gidcies, ice ; and compounds of dies, m2ridics (m.), noon. 

The remaining words of this declension are abstract nouns 
ending in -ies or -ities: as matérizs (or 4), matter, timber ; 
avaritiés (or @), avarice. Almost all in -ities, and some in -ies, 
have a corresponding form in -a, They have no plural, and the 
G.D. sing. are very rare. 


Note 1,—The é in G.D. sing. €i was originally long, but has 
been shortened in fidéi and réi. 

Note 2.—ei of the gen. dat. sing. was frequently pronounced 
as a diphthong, or contracted into é or 1, especially in poetry. 
In prose plebi is a common gen. of plébés in the phrases tribunus 
pléebi, tribune of the commons, and plébiscitum, resolution of 


digs 
dizs 





Gender,—All substantives of this declension are feminine 
except dies, day, and meridies, noon. _ Dies, however, may be 
feminine in the singular —-(1)dn poetry ; (2) In prose, when it 
means an appointed day or * time! 


Locative—The locative, ending in é, is found in several coms 
peunds of dies, used adverbially : prilié, om the day before ; 
ho-dié, to-day; postridié, ‘the néxt day. * a els 


Exercise VII, (E+ srems.) 


1. Copice rei-publicae Gallicae, niipér libérae factae, spécié 
imicitiae Bativiam oppugnibant. 2. Nam Bativiam quéqué 
libéram esse stiidébant. 3. Jam incdlae fimen timébant, nam 
rem friimentiriam paucdrum diérum hibébant, 4. Séd his fn 
rébis duds spés hibébant. 


Translation.—1. The forces of the Gallic republic, lately set 
free, attacked Batavia (Holland) under the semblance of friend- 
ship. 2, For they earnestly desired (stwdéo) Batavia also to be 
free. 3. Already the inhabitants began to fear famine, for they 
had supplies for (only) a few days. 4. But in these circum- 
stances they had two hopes, 


(1. Respublica is declined in both its parts: rempudlicam, 
reipublica, &c. Spécié, abl. of manner, 2. Qudgud, conj. also; 
never stands first. 3. Rem friimentiriam, lit. the corn-matter. 
Paucdrum, masc. gen. pl. Didérum, objective genitive). 


Retranslation into Latin.—1t. Luxury and sloth (segnitie-) 
formerly (dim) harmed (ndcé- with dative) the republic. 
2. Now excessive (nimla-) hope brought (verfésaé) the republic 
to (i + acc.) destruction (fernici2-), 3. The inhabitants had 
very little (minfma-) hope, but with very great (maxima-) faith 
prepared to undergo (sifdi-) extreme (extréma-) famine. (With 
faith—what case ?) 


Exercise VIII 


1. Causa spei altéri haec érat, 2. Batdvia t6ti planities est ; 
imminent aquac, vallis, mitérié firmitis, aegré excliisac. 3. Ita 
paucis diébiis copiiis Gallicis in dciem Gductis, éliivié déléré 
possunt. 4. Spés altéri haec érat. “5. Liburnae pér aiquis rem 
friimentiriam adportire pdtérant, néqué jam prociil Abérant. 


Translation.—1. The one cause of hope was this. (A/#rd = 
one of two. Followed by a/térd (Sent. 4) = the one—the other.) 
2. The whole of Batavia is a plain ; the waters impend, hardly 
kept out by dikes strengthened with timber. (Vallis and 
mitériz, abl. of instrument.) 3. So in a few days they can 
annihilate by a flood the Gallic forces, drawn out in line of 
battle. (Diebus, abl. of time within which. Z/uviz, abl. of in- 
strument. Jn aciem, acc., not abl., because cductas implies 
motion, not rest.) 4. The other hope was this. 5. Frigates 
could bring up supplies over the waters, and already were not 
far off.. (Vague, compounded of the negative ne (seen in ndn = 
ne anum) and -guz, ‘and.’ It is also found in the shorter form 
n&, Négué—nigué= neither—nor. Pricifl, adv., afar. Ad- 
erant from aé, from, off, and sum.) ' 


Retranslate into Latin,—1t. The tepublic, formerly (ante?) 
weakened (/fracta-) by luxury and sloth (segniije-), now excessive 
hope tutned to ruin.” (What is the subject of the sentence ?) 
2. For under the show of friendship it attacked other republics, 
which (gwa-) it wished (wd/éat) to be (esse) free. 3. On ac- 
count of (0b + acc.) which thing, many (mu/fa-) others (d/ia-), 
angered (irdéa-) by so much (tanta-) wildness (intempéric-), 
afterwards (fosted) attacked Gallia. 


Note.—In 3, the relative must stand first, then the preposi- 
tion and substantive. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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BY R. A. GREGORY, 
Honours Medallist in Physiography ; Solar Physics Committee, the Royal College of Science, South Kensington; Fellow of 
the Royal Astronomical Society ; Foreign Correspondent of the ‘Revue Generale des Sciences.’ 
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One of the best known Educationists of the day writes :—‘ Mr. Gregory's manual is simply magnificent.’ 
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the numerous original drawings are highly instructive (¢.g., those illustrating the causes of air-currents on pp. 154, 156) ; the 
printing is clear; the binding, and execution of the cuts, leave noting to be desired ; and at the end of most of the eighteen 
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Hoo to Tench School Children to Sing 
from the Staff Hotation. 


BY W. G, McNAUGHT, 
Associate of The Reyal Academy of Music. 


DIVISION III.—THE BEGINNING OF PART SINGING. 


; 95 Part singing in some form should be commenced 
in Division III., although this accomplishment is not de- 
manded by the Code requirements. The harmonious 
effect of the proper combination of tones opens up a new 
world of sounds to the ears of pupils accustomed to 
regard music as a melody. A new interest is awakened 
in the old simple facts of time and tune, and a new 
stimulus to practice is felt. Children quite weary of singing 
unison melodies will brighten up at the prospect of singing 
a round with all its bustle and conflict of words and tones. 
But part singing must be begun cautiously, or it may 
result in a cacophony that works irreparable mischief on 
the ears and voices of the children. Unison singing out 
of tune is bad enough, but part singing out of tune is 
infinitely worse. The teacher must look upon part singing 
as one of the most important aids to ear and voice 
training. It is, however, a double-edged instrument, and 
may cut severely those who handle it. Let all the first 
efforts be with plain easy music in the major key, free 
from chromatics or accidentals, and in very straight- 
forward time. There is plenty of beautiful music to be 
found under this description. Do not be tempted to 
attack too soon the ‘high class’ or ‘classical’ music 
teachers are often besought to get up. 


96. In arranging preliminary studies in part singing 
the teacher has to keep in view the ultimate selection of 
singers capable of singing the lower notes effectively, and 
the training of capacity to hold firmly a lower part 
against a higher It is generally much better to 
delay \the final ‘selection of abos until the pupils are 
somewhat accustomed to hold given tones against others. 
The pleasantest and most practicable method of gaining 
. this experience is the performance of well - select 


97. School rounds should always have a moderate 
poe aie of an octave—and, at least as elementary 
studies, should be made up of tonal phrases easily caught 
up and remembered, and the rhythm should be well 
marked and not call for rests on accented parts of a bar, 
still less on accented parts of a beat. They should at 
first be sung from the blackboard, or plainly written or 
printed charts, rather than from a book. In writing on 
the board it is best to arrange the lines of notes to show 
the musical phrases, so that each new ‘part’ as it enters 
is one or two written lines behind the previous ‘part.’ 
os ponsees of teaching and practice should be roughly 
as follows :— 


Ist. Pattern each phrase of the round to the sol-fa 
syllables. Do not regard the round asa sight singing 
exercise, an the sol-fa syllables until the whole 
class can sing freely in unison. 


2nd. Pit your own voice against the class by singing 
the round as a second part. ake the class sing any one 
line repeatedly, while you sing the remaining lines in 
turn, 

3rd. Break up the class into three or four sections, and 
yourself sing ‘against’ each in turn. Re-divide the class 
on another plan, and repeat the foregoing :—. 


Ist way. 2nd way. grd way. 











3 
4 








3 
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4th. By this time the class will know the round well 
enough to try it in parts amongst themselves. Divide 
into two parts at first. When the result is fair divide 
further into three or more parts, and pit one section 
against another while the remaining section or sections 
listen, Go on with three or four parts acco to the 
construction of the round and the growing skill of the 
class. The following four rounds are offered as models 





of the standard of difficulty suitable at this stage, 


ROUND.—( Three Parts.) 
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3 ROUND.—(Four Parts.) 
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With merry, merry lay, with merry, merry lay, Their wel + come sing with merry, merry lay. 






































98. When a few rounds have been mastered in this 99. Now that the class is duly classified, the two 
fashion the class will be ripe for the testing of holding groups (treble and alto) should be separately exercised 
power and the examination of voices with a view to | with blackboard or voice training work, so that they may 
classification as treble and alto. While a round is being | each get a oneness of tone quality. A very simple two- 
sung in parts the teacher should go in amongst the song should now be practised. Let the whole class 
chil and observe them individually, and, having pre- | learn the alto part before the treble is heard. Then if a 
viously explained to the class his intention to sort them, | pianoforte or other keyed instrument is available, and the 
should whisper ‘a,’ ‘b’ to each child as he ascertains its | teacher can play or command qualified assistance, let the 
powers. ‘A’ may mean Ao/ds low notes firmly with | treble and alto parts be played, while the whole class 
good power, ‘b’ may mean holds low notes accurately but | sings the alto two or three times over. Next pick out 
with poor tone. When after perhaps a few weeks a third | from the treble group about one-tenth of the whole 
of the whole class best fitted to attempt alto have been | number of the class to sing the treble, at first alone, and 
disco this group should be placed on the right of the | afterwards while the nine-tenths sing the alto. Gradually 
teacher. It must not be assumed that all the children on | increase the number of trebles as you find the altos able 
the left are necessarily trebles. There will almost cer- | to hold their part. This process should be repeated with 
tainly be some with good low notes, but with not sufficient | each of the first six two-part songs studied. After the 
control over their voices to hold against a higher part. | experience thus gained it will be possible of course to 
These should be identified as soon as ible by the | shorten the process until simple music can be read off at 
ever watchful ear of the teacher, and should be placed on | sight in two parts. The fitting in of words will probably 
the extreme right. An effort should be e also to | cause many altos to backslide. It may often be necessary 
identify and separately seat the best trebles by groupin to go back to the plan of greatly limiting the number of 
them in the middle of the class, The arrangement will | trebles. If the altos get thoroughly wrong in singing 
now be as follows :— words and drift into the same errors after repeated prac- 
tice, it will be wise to drop the piece altogether for a time, 
and spend the energies of the class on new music. 
Weak or Be Altos with Conscious failure repeated again and again soon leads to 
doubtful = reat a paralysis of: effort. A new piece evokes new deter- 
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My Scholarship Answers, 


BY MISS ELSIE SCOTT. 
(First on the List—Females.) 


Grammar. 
EssAY ON EMIGRATION, 

The word ‘Emigration’ is generally used to signify the 
leaving of one’s nattve country and seeking a in some 
foreign land. At the present time, owing to the ever-increasing 
competition in all trades and lessions, and consequent 
difficulty in gaining a comfortable living, persons are constantly 
leaving our shores for the colonies, where they have better 
oppertunities of getting on. Our colonies offer great induce- 
ments to emigration. Land is cheap and in many parts 
exceedii fertile. Labour is much better paid than in our 
over- cities at home. Those who are fairly industrious 
are sure to . At the same time, the long journey, the 
strange mode of life, the separation from friends, deter many. 
However, emigration forms a valuable means of lessening and 
relieving the dense population at home, and adds to the 
prosperity both of the mother-country and her colonies. 

1. Faraphrase :— 

‘Ah! what avail the largest gifts of Heaven 

When drooping health and spirits go amiss? 

How tasteless then whatever can be given } 

Health is the vital principle of bliss ; 

And exercise, of health, In proof of this 

Behold the wretch who wastes his life away, 

Soon swallowed in disease’s sad abyss ; 

While he whom toil has braced, or manly play, 

Has light as air each limb, each thought as clear as day.’ 

Of what use to men are the most’ bountiful gifts of God, if 
they are not accompanied by health? Without health, every- 
thing else scems valueless. Health is the foundation of 
—s and exercise is necessary for health. This is proved 
by the fact that the man who wastes his time and will not work 
is soon overtaken by sickness ; while he whose faculties are 
— by use and work, is rewarded with a healthy body 
and and vigorous mind, 

2. Parse :— 

Even—adv. of deg., mod. ‘ now.’ 
Rule 1.—‘ Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives, and other 
* adverbs.’ 





now—ady. of time, mod, ‘sit.’ (See Rule 1.) 
where—conj. adv., mod. ‘ascend, ' 
Rule a.— aeneave adverbs connect as well as modify.’ 
Alpine—prop. jj-» qual. ‘ solitudes.’ 
Rule 7.—‘ Adjectives qualify or limit nouns.’ 
solitudes—com. noun, plu., 3rd.,.new., nom. to the verb 


Rule 4.—‘ The subject of the sentence is always in the 
nominative case.’ 
ascend—verb, reg. intrans., act., indic., pres., 3rd., plur., 
. with its nom. ‘solitudes.’ 
Rule 5.—‘ Verbs agree with their nominative in number 
and person.’ 
7—-pers, pro., sing., Ist., com., nom. to ‘ sit,’ (See Rule 4.) 
sit—verb, irreg. intrans., act., indic., pres., sing., Ist., agr. 
with its nom. ‘1.’ (See Rule 5). 
me—reflex. pron., sing., Ist., com, obj. case. 
down—adv. of place, mod. ‘sit.’ (See Rule 1). 
a—ind. adj., lim. ‘hour.’ (See Rule 3. 
pensive—descrip. adj,, qual. * hour.’ is Rule 3.) 
hour—com. noun, ng., 3rd., neu., obj. ease, gov. by ‘to 


spend, . 
Rule 6.—‘ Transitive verbs and prepositions govern the 
~— case.’ ra igs 
to spend—verb,r eg. trans., act., infin. purpose, gov. 
‘hour’ in the objective case. (See Rule 6.) 
3. Analyse :— 
As in a theatre the eyes of men 
After a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious ; 
Even so, or with much more contempt, men’s eyes 
Did scowl on Richard ; no man cried ‘God save him,’ 
__ No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home. 
Major Analysis.—As ina theatre..,.home, Compound Sentence 
A. Complex Sentence,—As in a theatre..,.........did scowl on 
Richard. Complex. 
a) Princ. clause. —Even s0........... Richard. 
6) Sub, adv. of deg. in appos. to ‘ so.’—As in. ,,...tedious. 
1) Sub. adv. of time to ‘ are bent.’—After a..:.....stage. 
i Sub. adj. to ‘ him.’—That....,.......mext. 
B. Complex Sentence,—No man......: eeeehim, 
(a) Prin. clause. No man cried. 
(4) Sub. noun, obj. to (a),—-(May) God save him. 
C. aS Seven co-ordinate to A and B,—No joyful 
e. 


4 Minor Analysis, a fia 





Sun- 
JECT, 


EN- 


Kino. LARGEMENT. 


SENTENCE, 


PrEDI- 
CATE, 


ENLAKGE- 


Osyect, MENT. 


EXTENSION. 





Princ. eyes 


did scowl 


1 on Richard (Place) 
2 even so 





1 the 
2 of men 
3 think...tedious 








Ia 
2 well-graced 





stage (Dir.) 
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sen, (4) 
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tongue I no 
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Select from the two extracts any words of Latin origin, 
and give the roots of any six of them, with examples of other 
words having the same derivation. Select also six purely English 
words and'say how you recognise them, 


Word. Root. Example. 
Py ro = I breathe Ins conspiracy. 
al = = life nee from vivo, I live 


Prince, primitive. 


principle primus = first 
actor Actuate, action, agent 


ago actum, = I do 
tedious tedium = that which 


wearies Tedium, 
contempt temno = to despise Contemn 
exercise cdo = to cut Incision. 


Health.—A.-S. heal = whole, -th = abs, noun ending (A.-S.) 

Wretch.—A,-S. wrécan = to destroy. wr-is English, 

ey = py yg = a Man itself is English. 
oyful.—-ful is t i j. ending, 

mr tape ‘ “| 

Gift.—A.-S. gifan = to give. -t is the abs, noun ending. 


7. Name the chief writings of the pivoting seats :—Bacon, 
— Johnson, Hume, Macaulay, Say when each of these 
t 


ers lived, 
Author, Works. Period. 
Bacon (1) Advancement of During the reigns of 
Learning. Elizabeth and 

(2) Novum Organum James I. 

Pope ) ee ae ia During the of 
1) on n reigns 
(2 Moral Essays. Anne and George I 
(3) Translation ef the Lliad. 

Johnson (1) Lives of the Poets Reign of George III. 
2) Rasselas 
3) English Dictionary 

Hume 1) History of England. Reign of George III. 


(2) Essays 
Macaulay 1) Lays of Ancient Rome, Reign of Victoria. 
2) History of England 
Essays. 


Publications Beceived. 


Asner AND Co,—Dr. Felix Fluegel’s Universal Gcrman- 
English and English-German Dictionary, Part I. 

BLACKIE AND + ete! ——_— ys ae Lowes of 

Books, No. 19; The Century Geographical Reader. 
Nees The Century Historical Readers: The Tudor 
Period. 

Cray, C. J., AND Sons.—Pitt Press Euclid, III. and IV. 
Taylor) ; Pitt Press Euclid, I. to 1V. (Zaylor); An Apologie 
or rie, by Sir Philip Sydney (Avelyn S. Shuckburgh). : 

The Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools, Kings I. 
(Lumby), 

Cuive, W. B., Aanp Co.—Casar: Gallic War, V. and VI. 
(Alleroft and Masom) ; A Synopsis of Trigonometry ; The 
London Matric. Directory, No. 9, Jan. 1891—Uniy, Corr. 
College Tutorial Series. 

CuRWEN AND Sons,—Medburn Nursery Rhymes (Farrington). 

EpuCATIONAL Supr_y AssociaTion,—British Colonies and 
Dependencies. 

GrirrirH, FARRAN AND Co,—Successful Method of Teaching 
Number for Infant Schools (/Vi/son) ; Songs for Schools. 

Hopper AND Srovcuron.—Hints on Child Training (Clay 
Trumbull), 


Lavaiz, T.—Training of the Hand (Dr. 7. Crichion-Browne). 


LoNGMANS AND Co.—An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, 
Part Il. (Dynamics) ; Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew 
(Howard Crawley). 

MisceLLaAngous.—The St. Andrew’s L.L.A. Guide (A/urdo 
Macleod). 


Muasy, T.—Notabilia of Geography, Part II. (B/anchard). 








NEW DICTATION TESTS. 


DICTATION TESTS FOR STANDARDS IV. AND V. 
(Previously unseen.) 


A DASTARDLY outrage was attempted this morning at 
Greenock, where two stones were placed on the rails 
over which the Greenock and Port Glasgow train—a 
workmen’s train, by the way—was to pass, with the clear 
object of causing a catastrophe. Lawlessness and mis- 
chief, which would develop into murder if a stone hap- 
pened to hit the driver of a train running at high speed, 
are rampant everywhere, and the result is that, whether 
or not there is sympathy with the strikers in distant parts, 
there is no sympathy with them here. . 


* a” 


ALL attempts on the part of outsiders to interpose 
between the parties to this disastrous struggle seem 
to be foredoomed to failure. The directors are not 
a whit more rigid in their attitude than the men. The 
only difference is that the directors know exactly what is 
going on upon the lines, while the men are kept more or 
ess in the dark by their leaders. The determination of 
the companies to give no recognition to the strike exe- 
cutive or to Mr. Tait is quite inflexible. 
#*# 


ACCORDING to the present system the Indian is given 
sufficient rations to last a week. He is hungry when he 
gets them, and he eats all that is given him in about two 
days. For the rest of the week he starves. The system 
is radically wrong, and it would be better to handle the 

rovisions much as messes are handled in the army. One 
Indien should have rations issued to him to cook for his 
own mess and to last for a certain number of days. He 
should be held responsible for the food served to him, 
and he alone should serve to his mess, 


* 
* 


SOME of these men went over to the Caledonian ; the 
remainder, who have joined the ranks of the unemployed, 
still represent themselves as being on strike, and when 
they meet-in a hall on the south side amuse themselves 
by passing resolutions for a complete strike. If they 
confined themselves to this procedure, nobody would 
offer any objection; but they take the further step of 
picketing with great vigour, and to this there are strong 
objections. The sum total of their success is that, for 
one reason or another, four individuals have disappeared 
from their work. 

## 
I DID not travel in the territory occupied by the hostile 
Indians, but I believe from all I saw and heard that the 
present plan of bringing the Indians in is working ad- 
mirably. I have lived in the West for many years, and 
have given much time and study to the Indian question. 
In the first place, there is too much red-tape about the 
arrangements for giving out rations to the Indians, who 
are generally in a starving condition before they get their 
food. 

## 
ONE morning Tom rose early to sketch in the enclosure; 
and, while sitting quietly engaged, he noticed a man’s 
face peering over the fence. The man was gazin 
longingly at the ripe pears, and, though strongly tempted, 
evidently hesitated to steal. Tom hastily made a sketch 
of his features, but, causing some slight noise during the 
process, the man was frightened away. The sketch was 
displayed at the breakfast-table and afterwards led to the 
identification of the culprit. The man declared his 
innocence until confronted by the faithful portrait of his 
own features, when he confessed to a long course of 
pilfering. 
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The 1891 Scholarship Examination. 


BY DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A, 


Co-Author of ‘A Manual of our Mother-Tongue,’ 
Author of ‘Elements of English,’ ‘Entertaining Readers.’ 


HOW TO STUDY SCHOOL-MANAGEMENT. 


The first factor towards determining what methods we 
shall adopt to obtain a mastery over this all-important 
subject is, of course, the ascertaining what is the extent 
of the subject, and what are its chief features. 

Here comes in the need of a SPECIALIST, because— 

(1) The Pupil-Teacher Schedule (V.) does not nearly 
cover the ground examined. 

(2) Some Pupil-Teachers are engaged in schools with a 
limited curriculum. 

(3) In most schools, even under zealous and conscien- 
tious Head Teachers, the systematic instruction of Pupil- 
Teachers in School-Management is almost totally 
neglected. 

We propose to supplement the void of these deficien- 
cies, to furnish the lacking information, and to afford the 
opportunity of methodical instruction and examination. 

roadly speaking, the Code simply requires notes of 
lessons to be prepared, and questions to be answered on 
the mode of teaching any subject comprised in the school 
course, Infant teachers have to include the subjects, 
FoRM, NUMBER, COLOUR, and FAMILIAR OBJECTS. 

BUT IN ADDITION TO THIS, queries are propounded 
respecting — 

(1) Courses of Lessons. 

(2) The Curricula laid down by the Code for the 
various Standards (Schedules I., II., II1.). 

(3) The Kinder-Garten System (Infant Teachers) 

(4) The. Plan of the School. 

5) The Code regulations respecting accommodation. 

(6) Teaching Apparatus and 'the special use of each 


item. 

(7) The utilitarian and education values of each subject, 
both considered separately and relatively. 

(8) The achieving and maintenance of discipline; and 
the use and effects of ‘ Rewards and Punishments,’ 

(9) The fundamental principles of teaching, as illustrated 
by various maxims, 

(10) The use and abuse of the playground, of recreative 
sports, and of the different modes of bodily training ; and 

(11) The external influence of the school. 

It cannot be alleged that School-Management is a 
difficult subject, although its province is so far-reaching, 
since— 

(1), Many of the questions can be , answered from 
practical experience alone, without an ounce of theory. 
{2} Of the questions propounded— 

a) Only half have to be answered, and 

(6) One question is ALWAys a ‘Notes of a Lesson, a 
second an explanation of an arithmetical process, a third 
upon a reading lesson, and a fourth either upon discipline 
or writing. 

The sources of the candidate’s knowledge should be 
threefold.—{@) From work in an elementary school. (6 
From reading appropriate educational manuals, and 4 
From thinking upon the material supplied by (a) and (4), 
developing plans, and evolving methods. 

(ay If the candidate comes from a good school, let him 
make himself familiar with all the details of its working. 
It is the duty of the Head Teacher to render him all the 
assistance he can (for THE PUPIL-TEACHER IS AN 
APPRENTICE, ARTICLED TO LEARN A PROFESSION), and 
this;duty will be most cheerfully performed as a rule, for 
the ‘ Head’ is only too pleased to have an enterprising, 
intelligent and enquiring P.-T. 

(4) Gladman’s School-Management, with the answerin 
of our selected Government Questions and the occasio 
aid of the Head Teacher, will ample suffice for THEORY. 





(c) But nothing can compensate for the absence of 
THOUGHT and APPRECIATION. The student must study 
for himself, must ponder over the reasons of things, must 
distinguish the essential from the acciden must 
examine the generic character of the human mind and 
also individual idiosyncrasies ; if these three conditions 
are complied with, he will receive the examiner's official 
benison. 

Notes should be made, written if possible, but at least 
mental, of the difficulties of each subject and how these 
are overcome, of the diversity of the scholars’ tempera- 
ments and how these are managed, and last, but not least 
the style of Scholarship Question set, and the most 
remunerative kind of aftswer. , 


CANDIDATES WHO HAVE NOT BEEN P.-T’s SHOULD 
PAY PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO THIS SUBJECT, 


WEEK COMMENCING 2ND MARCH, 1891, 





SECOND 


Hour. THIRD Hour, 


First Hour. 





Problems in 
Fractional Simple 
Equations or 
Ingredients of Food 


From 1797 
to 


Latin or French 
1806 





Revise 


Geography . 
of British Science 
N. America 


Euclid, up to 1.31, 


or 
Flannel Sampler 





Cube Root Latin Affixes 
Drawing d 


an 
Stocks Prefixes 





Miscellaneous 


Fractions(Algebra) From 1806 


or to Latin or French 
Preparation of Food 1813 





Deductions up to i 
Euclid I. 31, em ar 

or j 
Flannel Sampler Longitude 











Repetition 
Problems aa Model 


; Syntax 
of Macaulay’s | & lanations a 


. A of Poetical 
Motion _ Extracts Text Book 























REMARKS ON ROUTINE, 


(a) Where the work for Males and Females is different, the 
lower half of the rectangle is devoted to the latter. 

(6) The literature given for Saturday is also intended to, be 
read throughout the week as relaxation. Dates also should be 
revised at any odd times. 

(c) Three copies should be written every week, one each of 
Large, Round, and Small hand. 

P (a) — services of a friend should be employed to dictate the 
pelling Test. 

(e) Towards the close of May, three hours (previously occupied 
by Science and Drawing), will be set free weekly, to be devoted 
to Music, Geography, and English, &c. 

[It cannot be too often repeated that those candidates who 
have not obtained the extra marks for Science and Drawing 
should attempt one Science and two Drawings in May. } 

(/) FRACTIONAL EQuations, ‘ ; 

(1) Hamblin Smith, p. 111, Example LVIL, sums 13, 14, 
15; p. 113, Example LVIIL, sums 1 e ‘t 

(2) veg 4 Smith, p. 149, Examp' LIL, 31, 32, 
33, 34, 35» 3} 

(3) Todhunter, p, 110, Example XX., sums 37, 38, 39, 40; 
41, 42 = : 


© SSRSee ee ee ee - 
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MISCELLANEOUS FRACTIONS, 

(t) Hamblin Smith, p. 140, Example LXIX., sums 21, 26, 
29, 32, 47- 

aeaen Smith, p. 144, Example XLI., sums 51, 52, 53, 
57, 

(3) Zodhunter, p.93, Example XVIII, sums 33, 34, 35, 35, 37- 

(g) Evcwip. 

(1) Deighton, pp. 45 to $2. (2) Exercises on p. 52. 

(1) Tadhunter, pp. 31 to 35. (2) Exercises on p. 343, Nos. 
37, 33, 3% 40, and 41. 

Scotcux Copg,—Also definitions of Book III, and first three 
Propositions. 


(4) ARITHMETIC, ° 

Pendlebury (1), 283 to 289 as before, and Example 
CLXXXV, cams 5; 5 Ball CLXXXVL, sums 10, 16; 
Example CLXXXVIL, sums 3, 12. 


(2) Example CLXXL., sums 1, 3, §, 7, 9, 11. 

- and Beach (1), ee ST 3, 9, 12, 15, 18, 
2 2) pp. 204 to , Exam +» Sums I, 2, 3, 4 5. 

Hamble Smith :), Example CXVIL, sums 3, 5, 8, 10, 12, 13. 
(2) Examination rs, sums 83, 190, 195, 238, 258, 263. 

Barnard Smith (1), Example LXII., sums 6, 9, 12, 14, 17, 20, 
@) rh me Examples VII., 11.3; VIIL, 3; VIIL, 11.3 

.» 6; XL, 10. 

Portions of Hamblin Smith and Barnard Smith have been set 
in response to requests from our Readers, 

(f) History, 

Sanderson (1), pp. 333 to 342. (2) pp. 342 to 357. 

Ross (1), pp. 396 to 406, (2) pp. pak 414. 

Scorch Copg.—Also revise Roman occupation of Britain. 

(/) Geocrapny, 

(1) See Routine. (2) Aloffatt and Paige, pp. 10—15. Ander- 
on, PP 7—17. Gregory's Astronomical Geography, chapters'II, 


Scorcn Cope as for English. 

(4) ENGLISH. 

(1) Dr. Beach's ‘ Elements of English,’ pp. 181—185 and 198 
—201. [This will be set again,] 

(2) Dr. Beach's ‘ Elements of English,’ pp. 98—103. 

(J) NeEpLRwork, 

Read Miss Sophy Loch’s Articles, and work sampler. 

(m) LaTIN, 

Read Mr. Huxley's Article and first two chapters of ‘ De 
Bello’Gallico,’ 


Frencu.—/rofessor Dargud’s Course, pp. 50 to 61 and 9, 
10, 11 of * La Jeune Sibérienne.’ Upon proof that there is a 
demand for it, we shall be pleased to insert specimen translations 
of the difficult passages of the Latin and French Authors, 


(#) PREPARATION OF Foon. 
Hughes’ Domestic Economy, pps 273 to 279. 


SELECTRD GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS, 


(On portion of work already traversed.) 
1, Solve the equations :— . 





ae — 1 6—x an~4 x+2 , 
7.225 a = 
Olam 9 + 3 1} Ans. x = 8, 


2. (@) Divide }a* + ga*x — 2x*by fa + x. 
Aan, @) + 00.— 20 

(6) Find the G.C.M. of a*y + 22%? + 217? + »* and 
ge + rorty + 5x77". Ans. (x + y). 

3. Any two sides of a triangle are greater than the third side, 

4. AB bisects CD at right angles at B; P is a point within 
the angle ABC, and CP produced cuts AB at E. Showthat the 
difference between ED and EP is greater than that of any other 
two lines drawn from P and D to meet AB. 

5. (4) Resolve 6006 and 7854 into their prime factors ; deduce 
their greatest common measure, and prove (as to a class of 
children) that it is the G.C,M, 

Ans. 2X 3X7X 11X17; 2X 3X7 II X 13; 462. 








(6) A general ha lost yy of his men in battle and 7 pir 
cent. of the mabe by as. found that gir 
left, How many had he at first? Ans, 23,400. 


he 
6. If 8 lbs. of coffee cost as much as § Ibs. of tea, and 3 Ibs. 
of 


of tea as much as 32 lbs. of sugar, what is the price of each 
when 1 Ib, of tea, of coffec, and of sugar together cost 3s. ? 
Ans, 2s, ; Is. 


7. The sides of a field ABCD taken in order are 28, 45 60 
and 57 yards, and ABC is a right angle. Find the area 
field in square yards, Ans. "6 sq. 

8. When were the legislative unions of Scotland and of 
Ireland with England effected ?, What circumstances led to these 
unions, and how were they accomplished ? 

9. State briefly (with dates if you can) some facts of historical 
importance connected with the Poor Laws, the National Debt, 
the Bank of England, the East India Company, Negro Slavery. 

10, [For Scotcn CopE ONLy,] What traces of the Roman 
occupation of Britain still survive? 

11. Draw a ih map of the United States, showing the 
position of the principal mountains, inserting five rivers, four 
capes, and twelve towns, 

12. Describe the lake systems of British North America. 

13. If you see anything wrong in the following sentences, 
correct them and give your reasons :— 

; They deserv: vip he ape wdpeed + wor 

e to receive i ishment. 
¢) Please to send either a written or a verbal reply. 
I intended to have pointed this out yesterday, 

¢) He every one had enjoyed themselves. 

J) The climate is as good or even better than that of Madeira. 

14. Break up the je gees Nye into their component parts, 
and explain the meaning both of the compounds and their con- 
stituents :— soli iectin 

abstraction, countenance, incurable, obdurate, pursue, 

15. If the followi from Hume’s History of Eng- 
land occurred in the ing Lesson of your highest class, say 
what words in it you would think it necessary to es and 
how you would explain them. Get THE PassaGE DICTATED 
FIRST BEFORE IT IS PERUSED :— 

Stephen was possessed of industry, | activity, and courage to 
a t degree ; | though not endowed with a sound judgment, 

‘Tone not tad doot abilities | he had the talent | of gaining 
men’s affections ; | and, | notwithstanding his precarious situa- 
tion, | he never indulged himself | in the exercise of any cruelty 
or revenge, | His advancement to the throne of 1 Pino pro- 
cured him neither tranquility nor yoy and, the 
situation of: England | prevented the States | 
from taking any durable advantage of her weeny sp AAA mg 
tine disorders were to the last degree | ruinous and ive, 

16, Write in LARGE HAND, ‘ Hieroglyphics.’ 

» SMALL HAND, ‘ Discretion of speech is more 
eloquence.’ 
_ ROUND HAND, ‘ Diurnal and Annual motions.’ 

17. What are the most economical vegetables for use in a 

man’s house? Say at what seasons each of them can be 
best obtained, and what should be the price? 

The ey in ‘Article 417) previously referred to, 
and which greatly exercised the minds of Fourth 
Year Pupil Teachers, is now removed under this year’s 
issue of the New Code. 

Article 41 f—The final examination of Pupil Teachers 
will be the Queen’s Scholarship examination next _ 
ceding the termination of their engagements. his 
examination may be deferred for a year, but net unless 
the engagement is extended under paragraph 4 of the 
memorandum of agreement (Schedule VI). 

Paragraph 4, Schedule VI—{1) lf the Pupil Teacher 
fails to pass the examination prescribed by the Code for 
any year, this engagement shall, with the consent of the 
managers and the Education Department, be extended so 
as to end on the last day of ——, 18—; and (2) if the 
Pupil Teacher defers the Scholarship examination for a 
year in accordance with the Code, this engagement shall, 
with the like consent, be extended so as to end on the last 
day of the month in which such deferred examination 
takes place. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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5. Why would a girl die if kept without food? 

6. Of what use do you think these foods are in building 
up our bodies : bread, salt, vegetables, fish, and milk? 

Set 4. 
visedigestion and indigestion? Give lists of 
Yen indigestible food? 

would fyou clean a stove, an iron fender, 
and the windows? 


saucepans, 
3. What are the best means of ventilating a bed-room ? 
‘4. How would you lay a dinner for six persons, and 
how would you clear away and wash up? 
5. What is a mixed diet? Why would it not do to live 
entirely on sugar? 


* 6. Whyvare fatty foods moré suitable for food in cold 
weather than in warm? 


Dit Set 5. 

1. What is ventilation? Give rules for the ventilation 
of a sittifig-Toom., 

2. are the chief points to be attended to in 
sweeping carpets and scouring boards? 

3. What are whiting, emery and black lead? What 
are they used for? 

4. How does the food of a Greenlander differ from that 
of an Englishman, and why? 


5. What is indigestion?” Name some indigestible 
foods. ' 


2 
6. Why does a hard-working man need more food than 
one who does nothing? 


Set 6. 

1. What is meant by the term ‘household linen’? 
Name the articles, and the materials of which they are 
made. 

2. Give the value of the articles you mention in 
= 1 suitable for a working man, his wife and two 

n. 


Describe the cotton plant and its manufacture into 


i 
4. What causes a draught? How is it dangerous to 
sit in a draught? 
. How would clean the boots and knives and 
forks in your own home? 
. 6, What are the duties of a scullery-maid? What is a 
scullery? Describe the work to be done in one. 


STAGE III. 
Set 1. 

1. Explain in what way the methods of patching flannel, 
calico and print differ from each other, and give the 
reason for the difference, 

2. How would you spend an income of £60 per annum 
as a single woman, and not living with your parents? 

3. What would you do in the following cases :— 
(a) . fainting fit; (4) a sprained ankle; (¢) a scalded 
arm 

4: Explain how you would set about the thorough 
cleaning of a bed-room ; and say by what means such a 
room can be kept in a fresh and wholesome condition, 

5. Describe fully how to make an Irish stew. 

6. What are the advantages of stewing meat? What 
pieces would you choose for this serpent. 


Set 2. 


1. Mention the various ways in which cold meats may 
be in served up to table. 

2. Give the ingredients and mode of preparation of 
beef-tea, pea-soup and mutton broth. 





Describe stewing, roasting, boiling and baking. Say 
which meats aré best treated in each way give 
reasons for your answer, 


4. How would you cook a sole, mashed potatoes, and 
make an apple-pie? 

5. Waskhusiities should a nurse possess who waits in 
a sick-room 


6. Aman earns 35s. a week, and his family numbers 
five. How should ils money Bo epent Soha weet 


Set 3. 
1. What articles should be in a bed-room which con- 
tains a patient suffering from an infectious disease? 


2. Why is it most economical to have meals at regular 
hours? 


3. What do you know about Savings Banks? 

4. What. do. understand by buying with read 
money? What ay eiventagee? P 

s. Give the cost and the way to cook and serve up two 
cheap sorts of fish for a family. of five persons, 

6. Describe fully all you wquid do in cooking a chop 
and potatoes, 

Set 4. 
1. A girl has 20s. given her to b 


father and two brothers ép? a week. 
she should spend it? 


2. Why is it a good thing to save money? What do 
you know of the Post Office Savings Bank? 


3. If your brother broke his arm how would you help 
to nurse him. 


4. Describe the cooking of any one day of question 1.° 
5. How would you make pea soup and beef tea? 


6. State exactly how you would make a tapioca pudding 
and a fruit tart, 


the food for her 
ow do you think 


Set 5. 

1. How would you help to nurse your mother who has 
a bad cold? 

2. What rules should a healthy girl attend to in order 
to keep well? 

3. Why is there advantage in buying some goods in 
large quantities ? 

4. How would you cook a sole, a cabbage, and a 
mutton chop? 

5. How would you make a salad? - 

6. What do you think would make an , economical 
dinner for a grown person and three children? State 
its cost, 


Set 6, 


1. What do you understand by a Benefit , ? 
wet, are the advantages and the risks connected with 
them 

2. What isa filter? Describe its action upon water. 


3. Which are the most economical vegetables for use in 
a working man’s home? Say at what seasons each can 
be best obtained, and what.should be the price. 
4. Describe the ingredients, making and cost of a plain 
seed cake. 
. What time would you allow for boiling a ham 


; weighing 8 Ibs.? What would you do with the water in 


which it boiled ? 
6, How would you treat a feVerish cold? ~ 


N.B.—In our next number will be found « complete set 
of Tests in Arithmetic for Standard V. Boys, 
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‘Marvels of | ‘Perfect 
Cheapness.’ a Pictures.’ 


ABC Book .. .. Price id. | STANDARD I... .. Price 8d, 
PRIMER .. es -- » @d, | STANDARD IL. eo: © i set 
INFANTS’ READER... » €d, | STANDARD III, 00) oem cay BBs 



































For Beauty and Variety of Type, Wealth and Appropriateness of Illustration, and 


BRIGHT, FRESH, INTERESTING STORIES, 


such as children love to linger over and talk about, 


DR. BEACH’S READERS HAVE NO RIVALS. 
WHAT TEACHERS SAY. 


The Head Master Wesleyan School, Ealing, London :— Dr, Beach’s Readers are the finest little 
books (Infants) of their kind I have ever seen, 


Mrs. Rogers, Head Mistress Granby Road Board School; Manchester :—‘ Charmed with them,’ 
(Infants’ books). 


Mr, Thos. ©. Elliot, Head Master men, ey Boys’ Board School, Sheffield :—‘ Dr. Beach's 

New Readers will, I am sure, be popular; they are both original and “ Entertaining.” We had demonstrative 

yroof of the latter at home, I placed them in the hands of my children, and we had to use rather urgent 
nguage at “ meal-time” to get them to lay them aside to have their food.’ 


Mr. Herbert Wills, Head Master Halliwell Road School, Bolton :—‘I am charmed with your 
New Infant Readers.’ 


Mr. J. T. Titchener, Head Master Wesleyan School, Whitcharch:—‘ Certain to be great 
favourites with the Scholars. They are very original and full of interest.’ 


Mr. G. H. Pitt, Head Master Ardsley Board School, eg :—‘I have seen Standard I. and 
am delighted with it; it is quite out of the ordinary run of Reading Books. If the others are equal to it, I 
shall never rest until I have a full set throughout the school,’ 


Mr. J. Porter, Head Master Manse Lacy School, Hereford :—‘The books are novel, and are 
quite a new departure from the ordinary School Reader, and although full of fun and amusement, I find a 
vein of good instruction underlying all the stories, so that the books will not only amuse, but will help materially 
to sharpen the wits of the scholar, These books will be gratefully welcomed by all teachers into whose 
hands they may fall.’ 


Mr. F. Baxter, B.A., Head Master Boys’ Board School, Bideford :—‘ My boys are enraptured by 
Dr. Beach’s Entertaining Reader No, 2.’ 


Mr. Thos. W. “5 Head Master Christ Church Schools, Stone, Staffs. :—‘I like Dr, Beach’s 
Readers very much indeed, and so do the children ; this is a conclusive proof that they are “ entertaining.” ’ 


The Head Mistress of a Large Infants’ School (average upwards of 800) :—‘ Will you kindly 
send me specimens of Dr. Beach's Entertaining Readers, which have been recommended to me by H.M.I. ?’ 


Mr. T. Archey, Head Master Certified Industrial Boys’ School, York :—‘A few days ago I was 
— to one of H.M.I. respecting Reading Books. He spoke very highly of Dr. Beach’s Entertaining 
eaders.’ 


LONDON: JOSEPH HUGHES & Co., PILGRIM STREET, LUDGATE HILL, EC, 








PrinteD sy W.. P. Gairrira & Sons (Limrrep), and Pus. pert Jones Hucues & Co,. FoR. THE EDUCATIONAL - 
MAGAZINE PusLisHinec CompaANy (LIMITED), AT 5 pre) mM Srreet, Lupcate Hii, Lonpon, E.C, 
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